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THE ALDINE. 



will betake themselves to flight, the stags protecting, 
as best they may, the retreat of their companions. 

The picture deserves study for the &ithfulness with 
which the artist has rendered the characteristics of the 
animals and of the scenery surrounding them, as well 
as for the harmonious grouping and composition, and 
the careful handling of light and shade and color. 



WAITING FOR THE SHOT 



Of all the sports to which lovers of the hunt are 
given, there is scarcely one, unless we except hunting 
the buffalo, which is more fascinating than deer-stalk- 
ing as practiced in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
manner in which the hunt is conducted is entirely 
different from that of any other British sport, but 
would not seem so strange to an American. The 
huntsman sets out, armed with a rifle and accom- 
panied by an attendant '* gillie" and one or more 
hounds, and proceeds to ''beat up" the probable 
haunt of his game on the mountain side. It is the 

^ duty of th^ dogs to find and start the deer, and drive 
him toward the spot where the sportsman has taken 
his stand. The ''gillie " accompanies the dogs, and, 
when the quarry is roused from his lair and headed 
in thjp proper direction, he must restrain them from a 
too eager pursuit, which might spoil their master's 
chance of sport. When once the stag has been fairly 
started toward the. spot where the hunter is, it is the 
duty of both dogs and man — no matter how eager 
they may be for a share in the sport — to wait for the 
echoes of the shot, which ought, and probably will, 
announce the death of the game. Sometimes it be- 

, comes almost impossible to restrain the dogs, who are 
quite as eager, in the chase as their human masters ; 
and on such occasions the "gillie" who has charge 
of them finds his place no sinecure. 

It is such a situation which Mr. Hardy has chosen 
for his admirable picture. Nothing could be better 
conceived than the attitude of both the man and the 
dogs. All three are evidently eagerly waiting for the 
sound of the shot which shall leave them at liberty to 
rush in and learn the result ; and it is difficult to tell 
whether the man or the two noble hounds he holds 
in his strong grasp is most intent on the end of the 
drama they have bej^^un. They seem to be all three 
of a common femily, so eager is the look on the 
man's face and so human is the expression of the 
dogs' countenances. We have printed few pictures 
which were more lifelike and more worthy of study. 



THE CONFESSIONAL, 



Thje confession of sins, as a preliminary to forgive- 
ness, is a necessary and integral part of the Christian 
religion ; and it is not unnatural that the penitent 
should seek the counsel and admonition of his spirit- 
ual adviser in reference to the pardon of his misdeeds. 
This sort of confession, which is common to all de- 
nominations of Christians, is a very different thing, 
however, from private auricular confession, which is 
authoritatively demanded by the Church of Rome, as 
well as the Greek and other Eastern churches. Pre- 
cisely when. this system of private confession was in- 
troduced into the church is not certain, but probably 
about the fifl;h century. Confession had, indeed, been 
insisted on previous to that time, the demand being 
based on the authority given (in Matthew xvi. 19 and 
John XX. 22, 23) the Apostles to pronounce the for- 
giveness of sins, which, it was claimed, implied pre- 
vious confession as a matter of necessity. In the 
early days of the church, however, confession was 
nSde in public, and private confession seems to have 
been substituted for it chiefly on account of the scan- 
dals brought about by public confession. The fourth 
Council of Lateran made confession at least once a 
year a necessary duty for all of either sex, making it 
one of the acts of the penitent— contrition, confession 
and satisfaction — which together constitute the sacra- 
ment of penance. 

Of Protestant churches the Church of England re- 
cognizes the propriety of confession to a clergyman, 
but does not enjoin it as a duty. The Lutheran 
Church strongly enjoined it in words, but in practice 



has never enforced it, and the practice can scarcely 
be said to exist among its members at all. The 
Church of Scotland does not recognize the practice. 

Attempts have been made by what is known as the 
Ritualistic part of the English Church to revive the 
practice, but not without exciting great opposition. 
One curious objection urged against it has been that 
a married clergyman could not be depended upon to 
maintain inviolate the secrecy of the confessional. 

This element of secrecy is undoubtedly one of the 
prime causes of the maintenance for so long a time 
of auricular confession as a necessary religious ob- 
servance. It was probably always observed to a great 
degree, but was first formally established by Pope In- 
nocent III. in the twelfth century, who denounced 
the severest penalties against any priest who should 
reveal, under any pretext, anything confided to him 
at the confessional, and this secrecy has been always 
upheld even by the courts. 

It is in Roman Catholic countries that the confes- 
sional is most regarded, and in them such scenes as 
the one our artist has given us are sufficiently com- 
mon in all the churches, where, at almost any hour 
of the day, penitents — chiefly women — may be seen 
kneeling at the little lattices, and pouring the stories 
of their wrong-doings into the ready ears of their un- 
seen spiritual mentor. One can not help wondering 
what evil this lair penitent may have done, that the 
telling of it should bring such sorrow to her face, and 
that the confessor should be so moved as he appar- 
ently is. Whatever the story may be, none but those 
two will ever know it ; and, penance imposed and 
absolution granted, they may dismiss it from their 
minds, and the penitent go her way — we may hope 
to sin no more. One is involuntarily attracted, too, 
to the little one idly playing with her mamma's rosary, 
and thinking, perchance, of the time when she also 
will kneel at the lattice. Is she wondering what 
naughtiness she will have to confess ? Happy child ! 
her time for penitence has not yet arrived, though 
come it certainly will ; but we may hope that it will 
be a long time first. 



imperishable: 



You mourn for me because my lips seem cold 
And barren, destitute of warmth or bloom ; "^ 

You do not know that one glad hour can hold 
Enough of joy to brighten years of gloom. 

You mourn for me because I seem to miss 
The little pleasures for which others live : 

I'd rather have the ghost of my dead bliss, 
Than any living joy that earth can give. 

For I have had my portion, iiill, complete : 
A cup with Love's own vintage running o'er. 

Shattered full soon ; but oh, so sweet, so sweet, 
A perfect draught, what mortal can have more ? 

I would not even bid the bounty back ; 

And if I died to-night, it would be mine 
To feel no bitter waste, no empty lack 

In life — my cup has held its wine ! 

- Car lot t a Perry. 



ART IN PARIS. 



We parted last at the doors of the Salon, and, 
if it please you, we will return, this time entering by 
the garden, where the sculptures are placed. This 
garden is long, running across the centre of the build- 
ing ; at each end is a fine window of stained glass in 
the form of an arc of a circle ; above the whole length 
of the garden an arched roof of glass, the light soft- 
ened by white canvas stretched across from gallery to 
gallery. A delicious perfume fills the air from thou- 
sands of roses, pansies, azaleas, camellias, and many 
other varieties of flowers, laid out with exquisite taste 
— the French are masters of the art of pleasing the 
eye — and here and there, just where the eye wishes 
a break in the long line of roses, etc., of different 
colors, a luxuriant exotic of the palm or fern family 
raises its broad and serried leaves of sombre green, 
which, falling in graceful curves for several feet 
around, produces the desired relief, and the refresh- 
ened eye wanders with renewed interest from flower 
to flower, even to reading the names attached to the 



different plants, for in addition to the ornamental tKe 
usefiil is added, and the visitor may learn something 
of botany while indulging his fancy for the fine arts. 
All day long the homely sparrow twitters and whirls 
above our heads, perches upon the statues, in the 
laps of women, on the arms of children ; upon the 
summit of the helmet of a savage Gallic chief sits a 
little feathered confidant, and with his head on one 
side eyes the hideous grifl&n perched upon its top. 
From their several resting-places they dart in noisy 
groups to chase in rapid circles, over and under the 
leaves, the wandering insects ; then off" they go, the 
noisiest, jolliest group, all in a heap, to settle them- 
selves, the Lord only knows how, without accident 
at the feet of the gay diners at the ''Buffet." One 
confident sparrow has hopped upon a boot to have a 
more extended lookout for crumbs. From this eyrie 
he springs to seize the morsel as it fells, and fly off" in 
joy to digest it upon the head of ' ' David the Son of 
Jesse," a charming figure opposite. But let us turn 
our attention to the marbles, plasters, etc. You see 
that the garden is divided in two by an avenue run- 
ning from end to end. This avenue is crossed by 
three others from side to side, thus forming six large 
squares, which are filled with flowers. Along the sides 
of these avenues and down their centres are placed the 
statues, and all around the outside embracing the six 
squares is another broad avenue covered by the gal- 
lery which runs completely around, and where the 
collections of porcelain-painting, faience, enameling 
and the water-colors are exhibited. This avenue also 
is filled with statues — models in wax and clay, which 
being delicate, are encased. Here is a beautiful fig- 
ure, a young girl gathering mussels on the beach ; 
but before commencing, let me tell you the names of 
the sculptors who have received medals : 

Medal of Honor — Paul Dubois ('* Military Cour- 
age " and ''Charity," figures destined to adorn the 
tomb of General La Morici^re). Medals of the ist 
Class — Messrs. Jules Felix Contain ("Eros" and 
"OEdipus and the Sphinx"), Laurent Honor6 Mar- 
queste ("Perseus and the Gorgon"), Paul Armand 
de la Vingtrie ("The Serpent-Charmer "). Medals 
of the 2d Class — Messrs. Louis £tienne Marie Albert 
Lefeuvre ("Adolescence"), Emile Hugoulin ("Or- 
estes Taking Refuge at the Altar of Pallas "), Pierre 
Hoursolle ("This Age is without Pity"), Anatole 
Marquet de Vasselot ("Christ at the Tomb," statue 
in black marble and bronze, "Theseus Finding his 
Father's Sword "), Alphonse Cordonnier ( "Medea "). 
Repetitions — Eugene Ernest Chr6tien ("A Prisoner 
of War"), Jean Paul Aube ("The Statue of Pygma- 
lion "). Medals of the 3d Class — Messrs. Auguste 
Paris ("The Dying Adonis "), Honor6 Icard ("St. 
Jerome"), Ernest Christophe ("The Mask"), Louis 
Edmond Cougny ("Bacchante Drinking at a Rhy- 
tion " and "Jean de la Quintinye "), Jean Tournoux 
("Mercury"), F61ix Ferru ("A Charmer"), An- 
drary Pousin ("Arab Story-Teller"), Henri Allouard 
("Alexander Duval" and " Ossian "). Honorable 
Mentions — Messrs. Basset, Lemaire, Dupuy, Gugli- 
elmo, Beylard, Gamier, Marcello, Jouneau, Mile. 
Sarah Bernhardt, David,, L. Mabille, Fanniere, Cag- 
giano, Lorin, Lassaux. 

We will now proceed — with these names in mind 
you may be more interested in the works — to return 
to our little gatherer of mussels. It is the work of 
one ' ' not mentioned, " but is nevertheless beautiful. 
Barefooted she stands among the weeds, her ragged 
dress tucked up beyond the reach of the waves. She 
stoops — how perfectly the movement of her svelte fig- 
ure is felt through the coarse garment. Note the 
modeling of the hands and feet, the texture of the 
stuff" gown, the basket filled with the shell-fish, the 
expression of the strong face : she is one you may 
meet any day on the coast. For that, it is good, 
being perfectly natural and beautiful. 

Near by is another group not mentioned, "Paul 
Malatesta and Frances de Rimini, " an inspiration from 
Dante's " Hell." The feeling of sympathy and inter- 
est in the young girl is finely rendered, and the classic 
drapery of the time of the poet is charmingly disposed 
to render visible the supple forms of the young lovers. 

A fine nude of a young girl is "Adolescence" 
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(medal 2d class). I have seldom seen a purer piece 
of work. What a study of beautiful lines ! From 
the arms clasped behind the head down to the pretty 
feet, it is a dream of beauty and youth — her head 
slightly inclined forward, and turned as if to hide be- 
tween the rounded arms ; and from her eyes an in- 
describable expression of modesty and shyness. The 
lines so harmoniously arranged force one to admit 
the beauty of this marble child, and sigh to think the 
days of adolescence are soon gone by. 

Next to her, and contrasting well with the youth, 
is ''Ariadne," the next stage after adolescence — a 
full-blown flower, a woman in all the charm of volup- 
tuous health. Her hair, which is a veil to her beauty, 
and enhances it, floats in waves upon the wind, and 
one can not resist the thought of the great labor to 
produce such a masterly piece of carving as this hair, 
for it is one of the most difl&cult things in sculpture 
and painting to do well. 

A little further on is ''Orestes," who, worn from 
pursuit, seeks refuge at the foot of the altar of Pallas 
— a work full of study and sentiment. Orestes sinks 
to sleep with his arms around the feet of the goddess, 
whose stony eyes watch over him, whose limbs even 
seem to partake of slumber. 

Next to this colossal group is another which attracts 
attention, not by its many good qualities, but as an 
illustration of the sagacity of insects. This group has 
been appropriated by a spider connoisseur, who, feel- 
ing it no harm to an already poor work, has spun a 
beautiful web from the end of the nose to the outer 
corner of the right eye ; and as the web is ornamented 
with two or three unfortunates, it gives a droll appear- 
ance to the figure. The insect has established him- 
self and keeps house in the right nostril. But you 
must not expect all works to be hors ligne ; they issue 
bad sculpture and paint bad pictures here in Paris as 
in all other countries ; but they produce more good 
works than any other. The material fi-om which the 
sculptor produces his work being in nearly all cases 
white, there is no effect, as produced in painting, of 
light and shade — none. We have composition, lines, 
particular styles of working, and light and shade can 
to a very limited extent be produced by the artist ar- 
ranging his group to receive'^light as advantageously 
as possible ; but those two charming adjuncts of the 
painter's art, color and effect, are denied, so to speak, 
the sculptor, who in some instances takes up the brush 
and satisfies his love for color by painting also. Paul 
Dubois, he who has received the medal of honor for 
his two noble groups, has received a first-class medal 
for his portraits painted of his children. Falguiere, 
another first-class sculptor, exhibits a painting of 
" Cain and Abel," as fine as his works in marble. 
. To resume our walk. The "Expiring Adonis" 
calls us to sorrow over the untimely ending of him so 
loved of Venus. He lies in the forest, his broken 
spear fallen from his hand, the horn from his relaxing 
fingers. In vain his eyes appeal to the mother of 
love — his eyes are closing forever. A fine study of 
drawing. 

There are many portraits both in bronze and mar- 
ble, among them one remarkable for its management. 
It is in the style of those old marbles set among the 
shadows of ancient Greek groves to flatter the deities 
supposed to haunt them with the zephyrs of the twi- 
light — a shaft of marble expanding as it rises from its 
base, entwined with wreaths or light broken drapery, 
from out which grows a head and bust. All artists 
will admit the difficulty of posing hands and arms 
doing nothing. You should see these perfect gems. 
The column expands into a perfect bosom inclosed in 
a ' * love of a bodice " trimmed with lace — a marvel 
of handicraft. The face is a portrait of a young bar- 
oness. It is just such a face as — speaking artisti- 
cally — belongs to such a bust, or ince versa,- in either 
case paying homage to the beauty of the face. 

A style which strikes as delicate and very happy is 
that of these two charming bass-reliefs in Italian mar- 
ble on gold ground. The marble is warmed by the 
gold, and the gold has a peculiar lustre from the purity 
of the marble. " Science " and "Art " are the titles 
of these two little pieces from the hands of Soldi. 
' ' A Young Girl Awakening " next attracts atten- 



tion. Her rounded arms are in the comfortable act 
of stretching upon awakening from slumber. In fact, 
eyes, cheeks, mouth, all join in this and break into 
smiles. Mark the turn of the body, the hollow back, 
the swelling front, the youthful, healthy lines of bud- 
ding womanhood. No wonder it attracts the atten- 
tion of all. 

But ah ! here is one of the gems of all : a young 
mother. You have all seen a young mother with her 
first baby. Well, you all know it is simply bewitch- 
ing. The mother retraces her steps and becomes 
again a child playing with her doll, only this time 
there is something of religion in the play ; and if the 
mother is beautiful, what added charm to the picture. 
This one is both young and beautiful, and so is her 
baby : it is a boy. You all know that only boy- 
babies cry — become perfect little monsters. So say 
all of our mothers, and those ladies especially who 
never had the opportunity to be mothers. Well, to 
our group. This baby-boy is in a terrible way. He 
rolls around on one foot, his hands buried in his eyes, 
his head laid upon his mother's knee, and giving forth 
such dismal tokens of his anguish that every one has 
to laugh ; for he is so beautiful, and there is some- 
thing so comic in his pose, his action — something so 
artistic, and yet so natural, that even his mother laughs 
while raising the admonishing finger. Then this mo- 
ther — so loving, so young, so graceful, so perfect; 
and all this exhibited unconsciously in charming des- 
habille. It attracts whole bevies of young people : for 
the young are the critics of nature. The aged have 
passed into critics of art, and search for. more severe 
study. Nevertheless, this is certainly one of the pieces 
de resistance of the Salon. The name of its author is 
Ambrogio Borghi, of Milan, which proves that the 
French, though so generous in offering instruction, 
are not so impartial as to see the excellence and ability 
des etr anger es, and award it. In fact, what institutions 
are impartial ? The execution of the minor parts are 
wonderful. The firills of the rohe-de-chamhre are as 
thin as paper, or, better, the natural material. Sculp- 
tors will appreciate this ; and so will the public, when 
they know that in working with the chisel and mallet, 
the weight of a baby-finger too much would snap that 
frail marble, and the work of months be ruined in a 
second of time. 

It is noon. Many of the visitors are dining at the 
garden restaurant. Look at the sparrows I Quite a 
group rest upon twittering wings at just the height of 
the table and receive the crumbs ; and so expert are 
the little gymnasts, that not one crumb thrown reaches 
the ground. It is snapped in falling ; the fortunate 
"short-stop " flying off in glee to the shrubbery. 

Being noon, we will refresh ourselves by a genuine 
feast of art. These works are the Medaille d'Honneur 
of Paul Dubois, who has once before received the 
same mark of distinction, being long ago horsconcours. 
One represents "Military Courage," and the other, 
"Charity." To describe them is impossible. Can 
the "Venus de Milo" be described?— the "Jupiter*' 
of Michael Angelo t O for the pen of Ruskin, to tell 
in glowing words the majesty and beauty of these two 
pieces of moulded plaster ! — oh, it is not the plaster, 
the marble, the bronze ; but it is the power of mind. 
It is not the marble out of which the genius of 
Michael Angelo called forth "The Prisoner;" not 
the superb modeling of limbs, perfect knowledge of 
metier, the flow of lines — not all this, though the 
most perfect are "The Prisoner;" but the graceful 
lines tortured into painful movement, the noble head 
drooping from weariness, the broad chest big with 
emotion, the closed eyes, contracted brows, partly 
opened lips burst by the rush of passions seeking to 
be free, the body too weak to longer strive, felling 
until the chains support its sinking weight — the soul 
of Angelo was in every stroke of the mallet,- and love 
guided the chisel until the oppressed heart set free a 
marble anguish. Masterly handiwork charms the eye 
and leads by flowery paths into the " broad and easy 
road ;" but before such works as these it is secondary 
— that sorrowful, troubled countenance demands the 
first regard ; the last, sympathy yields with all its 
heart. So with these works of Dubois. Not that we 
wish to establish a similarity between him and Angelo, 



but these works are wholly indescribable : they are 
works that would honor any by-gone age, and will 
certainly honor this. The cartoon of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes and these two groups, if found in some old 
Florentine or Venetian museuin, would wring un- 
numbered sighs from the idolaters of the old, who 
never see any excellence in the new, because they 
always look with their eyes shut. Ah, me ! with a 
mournful shake of voice and head, and a soothing 
touch upon your arm, you must not say it is not so. 
I know nothing like these can be produced now, with 
the "good old times" all talent, all genius left us. 
Wake up, my dear "Old Mortalities;" give your- 
selves a good shaking, have a rollicking game of foot- 
ball with your great-great-great-grandchildren, then a 
downright good " rubdown," and I'll wager you find 
your grandchildren's eyes as sparkling, as bright, and 
as full of love as any who ever lived in those regretted 
times from which so many spend their ^ears in trying 
to brush away the cobwebs. We all remember, with 
gratitude and affection, many names and many acts 
of those far-back times around which the sunsets of 
all the clustering years serve only to shed increasing 
glory ; and in our hearts we pray that He who gathers 
in his hands the accumulating years, may "keep our 
memories green." But we have wandered slightly. 
Let us leave the shadows for the light that still exists ; 
and while dreaming over the laurels of the past, pay 
just honor to the medals of the present. " Military 
Courage " represents a young warrior of the Gallo- 
Roman period. Upon his head a helmet with winged 
griffin ; his body is clothed in a leathern jerkin belted 
around his waist by a broad girdle, from which hangs 
his sword scabbard. The sword is grasped in his left 
hand, the point resting on the ground. Over his 
shoulders the skin of some wild animal, the fore-paws 
tied loosely around his throat and hanging upon his 
breast His limbs — the lower — are cased in leather 
socks, closed to his ankles by the lacings of his san- 
dals. The face is a wonderful study of youth, strength 
and courage. " Charity " is a young woman in early 
Roman costume, holding in her lap two babies. One 
of them, with one of its little arms passed around — 
as far as such a little ^arm can reach — the waist of 
its protectress, the other hand caressing the breast 
from which it draws nourishment. The othei^ child, 
already satisfied, is fast asleep : its little hands, baby- 
like, folded upon its bosom ; its head almost lost in 
the folds of drapery felling over the woman's breast, 
and whose arms lightly fold her little proteges. The 
beauty of the woman's face reminds one of Andrea del 
Sarto and Raphael ; so the noble bearing and sim- 
plicity of style recall the genius of Buonarotti. But 
who can blame a great artist for having drawn inspira- 
tion from such sources ? His works will make a mark 
in contemporary art history, and his name will be re- 
membered when that of the soldier whose tomb they 
are destined to adorn is forgotten. 

This is " Without Pity." Sometimes we think so 
too. A boy lies on his back and holds aloft a wounded 
bird in one hand ; with the other, in which he holds 
a slender rod, he torments the little captive into finit- 
less eff'orts to escape, which cause the little villain to 
contort his body with laughter. 

Mile. Sarah Bernhardt, a charming actress of the 
Theatre Fran9ais, has sent a group in plaster, "After 
the Tempest." An old woman, a veritable fisher- 
man's wife or widow, holds on her lap the drowned 
body of her son. Into the dead fece she earnestly 
gazes to catch if there be any sign of life. The wrin- 
kled face of the woman plowed deep with furrows of 
care and toil, the placid fece of the young dead boy — 
are each fine studies. Upon being asked how she 
came to produce so dramatic expressions, she replied : 
" Why, you know I am an actress. I posed for my- 
self; and the old woman's face is mine, with the 
wrinkles added." Her lal)or has gained her an hon- 
orable mention, and her group attracts attention. 
This may be a useful hint to some other ladies in 
another part of the world, who find time hanging 
heavy upon their hands. 

"A Shepherd Boy ;" but that is not all — it is a 
shepherd boy and his dog. The latter having caught 
a thorn or morsel of flint in his foot, the boy kneels. 
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takes the wounded paw into his hand, and tenderly 
draws forth the incommoding thing, the dog licking 
his master's hand the while — a prettily told poem of 
the fields, cast in bronze by the late Chenillion. 

Before leaving the gardens of statuary, let us look 
at two very remarkable productions. "A Wounded 
Horse," by Vidal, a blind sculptor — perfectly blind. 
In this work the anatomy is correct, though large 
rather than detailed ; it is full of action and spirit. 
A late work of his, ''Spanish Bull," is well known, 
and the reproductions in bronze decorate clocks and 
other household ornaments. Another work of inter- 
est is produced by a deaf and dumb sculptor ; his 
subject, ''L'Abbe de I'Epee," he who invented the 
method of instructing mutes in the sign language. 

There are many other works of 
line merit ; but, as the day is wear- 
ing, let us mount to the Salon of 
Painting. As we go, I will tell you 
the names of those receiving medals 
in painting. There has been no 
Medal of Honor : the votes were 
equal upon three names nominated, 
and so neither received it. 

ist Class — Paul Dubois (/'Por- 
traits of my Children ") ; Jacques 
Fran9ois Fernand Lematte ( ' ' Ores- 
tes and the Furies"); Leon Ger- 
main Pelouse ("Wood-cutting at 
Seulisse ") ; Joseph Noel Sylvestre 
( ' ' Locuste trying, in presence of 
Nero, the poison prepared for Brit- 
tannicus.") 2d Class — Messrs. Jo- 
seph Ferrier ( ' ' David and Bath- 
sheba ") ; Albert Maignan ( ' ' Fred- 
erick Barbarossa at the Feet of the 
Pope ") ; Lucien Alphonse Gros 
("A Seance of Portraits") ; Leon 
Perrault ("St. John the Forerun- 
ner" and "The Oracle of the 
Fields"); Adrien Moreau ("Re- 
pose at the Farm " and ' ' A Fair 
in the Middle Ages " — this picture 
has been bought by the Queen of 
England) ; Robert Mols ("Anvers 
in 1875 " and " Bordeaux ") ; Ben- 
jamin Constant ( ' ' Mohammed U. 
le 29 Mai, 1453 ; Charles Ronot 
("The Workmen of the Last 
Hour"); Leon Herpin ("View 
of the Pont de Sevres " and ' ' Petit 
Pont de St. Jacut "). Rappels, 
Messrs. Jean Baptiste Antoine Guil- 
lemet ( " Villerville, Calvados"); 
Henri Gervex ("In the Woods" 
and "Autopsy at the Hotel-Dieu"); 
Emile Wauters (a portrait). 3d 
Class — Messrs. Jean Andre Rixens 
( " The Body of Caesar " and " St, 
Peter's Repentance") ; Emile Re- 
nard (" Wells of Montfarville " and 
"Grandmother's Portrait"); Am- 
6die Rosier ( ' ' The Lagoon — Night 
Effect " and ' ' The Canal San Mar- 
co, at Twilight ") ; Felix Leon de 
Rosier ("The Beach at Crotoy [Somme], at Low 
Tide"); Auguste Mengin (two portraits — names 
not given) ; Paul Mathey (two portraits) ; Enguer- 
rand. Baron de Mortemart-Boisse ( ' ' Bed of a Torrent 
in the Alps, near Nice ") ; Aime Nicholas Morot 
("Spring") ; Henri Eugene Delacroix ("The Re- 
bellious Angels") ; Joseph de Nittis ("On the Route 
to Castellamare " and "Place des Pyramides") ; Leon 
01ivi6 ("The Question" and "A Fisher of the 
Seine ") ; Armand Charnay (" Fishing with the Draw- 
Net ") ; Jean Antonio Gonzales ( " Returning from a 
Baptism, in Spain"); Edouard Toudouze ("Cly- 
temnestra — the Murder of Agamemnon ") ; Louis 
Victor Watelin ( " The Road to Neslette "). 

We will not give the names of the "honorable 
mentions " — only those medaled. Prize of the Salon 
awarded to Sylvestre, already mentioned. In Archi- 
tecture : ist Class — Messrs. Hermant and Thomas ; 
2d Class — Messrs. Boudiet, Formige, Scellier ; Rap- 



pels, Messrs. Bailarge, Selmarsheime : 3d Class — 
Messrs. Benouville, Pons, Bruneau, Chardon, Gueri- 
not. In Engraving and Lithography: ist Class — 
M. Biot (engraver on steel): 2d Class — Messrs. 
Pannemaker (engraver on wood), Potemout (etcher), 
Greux (etcher) ; Rappels, M. Jacquet (engraver on 
steel) ; 3d Class — Messrs. Aunedouche (engraver on 
steel), Lalanze (etcher), Monzies (etcher), Mongin 
(etcher), Larat (etcher). 

We will not stop to examine the small models in 
wax or clay : they are fine ; but, after the marbles 
and bronzes — ! We will go view a little color, my 
dear friends ; and, as we have reached the halls, allow 
me to point out the salon where you may see the 
Bouguereaus, Geromes, Perraults, Bridgmans (of New 
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York), Knight (of Philadelphia), Dubois (of New 
York), Bacon (of Philadelphia), Ramsey (of Phila- 
delphia), Blashfield (of New York), E. M. Ward 
(of New York) and several others of different States 
— and take your hands, and bid you good-bye for 
another month. Au revoir ! — Ouiremer. 

Paris, June, 1876, 



THE J urn AT A. 



Everybody has heard of the "blue Juniata," for its 
praises have been sung from one end of the land to 
the other. To be sure, the river is not "blue," in 
any part of its length ; but it is beautiful throughout, 
or, rather, the valley through which it runs is one of 
the most beautiful in America. The river itself hardly 
merits the name, being scarcely more, especially in its 
upper part, than what would be called in many sec- 
tions of the country a "creek." Through the valley 



runs the Pennsylvania Canal, on which, until 1858, 
passengers for the upper part of the Susquehanna used 
to take packets from "Aqueduct" station, where the 
canal crosses the Juniata on a wooden aqueduct. 

Small as the Juniata is, it has been large enough to 
cut its way through the mountains which border it on 
either side, though it has worked as much by strategy 
as by force. A recent writer has well said : "At some 
points the mountains appear to have retired from the 
attacking current, leaving numerous isolated hills 
standing, as sentinels, to watch its progress. But the 
severed mountains, the towering embankments, and 
the sentinel-like hills, are all toned into form and 
moulded into shape by the action of the elements 
and the foliage of nature, leaving no abrupt precipices 
and but few naked rocks to mar the 
uniform beauty. The valleys and 
many of the hills are brought under 
cultivation, and some of the latter 
rise in the distance, presenting al- 
ternate squares of yellow, green and 
brown, showing the progress of ag- 
ricultural industry, while their sum- 
mits are crowned with clumps of 
forest trees, indicating the luxuri- 
ance of the growth before the march 
of civilization invaded it." 

The valley is reached by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which, on 
its way over the Alleghanies, passes 
through some of the most striking 
scenery America can produce. We 
give some illustrations of scenes 
along the road which crosses the 
tortuous river many times in its 
course, besides winding around 
many a hill and rocky promontoiy, 
exhibiting to the traveler fresh 
beauties at every turn. 

Our first illustration is of Lew- 
istown Narrows, a gorge through 
which the river flows near Lewis- 
town, and not far from Logan's 
Spring, in the Kishicoquillas Val- 
ley, named after the famous Indian 
chief whose speech is familiar to 
every school-boy. The spring has 
a history which we will give in 
the words of Judge Brown, as he 
related it to Hon. R. P. McClay, 
formerly State Senator of Pennsyl- 
vania. Said the Judge : 

* ' The first time I ever saw that 
spring, my brother, James ' Reed, 
and myself had wandered out of 
the valley in search of land, and 
finding it very good, we were look- 
ing about for springs. About a 
mile from this we started a bear, 
and separated to get a shot at him. 
I was traveling along, looking 
about on the rising ground for the 
bear, when I came suddenly upon 
the spring ; and being dry, and 
more rejoiced to see so fine a spring 
than to have killed a dozen b^ars, I set my rifle against 
a bush and rushed down the bank and laid down to 
drink. Upon putting my head down, I saw reflected 
in the water, upon the opposite side, the shadow of a 
tall Indian. I sprang to my rifle, when the Indian 
gave a yell, whether for peace or war I was not just 
then sufficiently master of my faculties to determine ; 
but upon my seizing my rifle and facing him, he 
knocked up the pan of his gun, threw out the prim- 
ing, and extended his open palm toward me in token 
of friendship. After putting down our guns, we 
again met at the spring and shook hands. This was 
Logan, the best specimen of humanity I ever met 
with, either white or red. He could speak a little 
English, and told me there was another white hunter 
a little way down the stream, and offered to guide me 
to his camp. There I first met your father. We 
remained together in the valley a week, looking for 
springs and selecting lands, and laid the foundation 



